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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Archives and Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Lake County Monday - Friday by appointment. 

Archives www.teicharchives.org 

Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

Admission $5.50 for adults, $2.75 for students. Tuesdays are $2.75 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 



WOVKN IN SILK 

R.M.S. TITANIC. 


One popular type of woven silk picture made by the Thomas Stevens Company was its series of ocean liner postcards. These were sold on the ships themselves during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. Postcards of the ill-fated Titanic are especially collectible and valuable. Curt Teich Archives/john High Collection Ca.1910. 


JOIN US 111 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation in the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum will help provide professional staff to care for the 
Archives, will aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through 
environmental monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and 
will help support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs and images that 
tell the history of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 25.00 

Family 

$ 40.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 70.00 

Sustaining 

$ 150.00 

Patron 

$ 500.00 

Benefactor 

$ 1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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"THAT SILK WILL I GO BUY": WOVEN SILKS 
FROM THE JOHN HIGH COLLECTION 

By Rebecca Elliot, Collections and Exhibitions Assistant 





.]\:aUr Jump. 
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A The Water Jump, Thomas Stevens Company, 1881 The vibrant colors, lively composition, and richness oi texture 

evident in this silk are characteristic of silks by the Thomas Stevens Company. These design elements led to the suc¬ 
cess of the Stevens Company as well as making Stevens silks highly desirable to today's collectors Curt Teich 
Archives/John High Collection 


Among the Curt Teich Postcard Archives 1 
most impressive and unusual collections 
is the John High Collection of woven silk 
pictures and postcards. Woven silk pic¬ 
tures are not only impressive works of art, 
but they also provide insight into late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
culture. The histories of economics, tech¬ 
nology, and popular culture intersect in 
the story of silks. During February and 
March 2004, the Lake County Discovery 
Museum showcased the collection in a 
special exhibition entitled "That Silk will I 
go buy": Woven Silks from the John High 
Collection. Incorporating a quotation 
from Shakespeare, the exhibition's title, 
"That Silk will I go buy" suggests the 
enjoyment that collectors such as Mr. 

High experience in building their collec¬ 
tions. 

Mr. High, an actor whose career spans 
fifty years and three hundred stage pro¬ 
ductions, also plays an important role in 
the postcard collecting community. 

Woven silk pictures were his point of 
entry into postcard collecting. In 1971, 
he and fellow cast members at the 
Pocono Playhouse visited a local church 
fair, where Mr. High found five of the 
woven silk pictures known as 
Stevengraphs made by the Thomas 
Stevens Company. He was so enchanted 
with the minute, yet amazingly intricate 
little masterpieces (Fig. A) that he 
embarked on a search for more. He soon 



B. Modem replica of a Jacquard loom, which was 
loaned for exhibition to the Museum by Smith 
College, Northampton, MA French inventor Joseph- 
Marie Jacquard adapted the drawloom to make it 
fastei and more versatile ■— creating the Jacquard 
loom. Bhoto courtesy of Smith College 


learned that Stevens and other silk 
weavers of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries made postcards, 
bookmarks, and many other items. From 
that point onward, Mr. High began to 
amass a collection of postcards as well as 
works of art in other media that have 
been reproduced in postcard form. Since 
1995, Mr. High has been donating large 
portions of his collection of postcards and 
related works of art to the Teich Archives 
in regular installments, several of which 
arrived in the past year. Some of the 
highlights of Mr. High's collection, includ¬ 
ing silks, are on permanent display in the 
Museum exhibit, Treasures of a Collector: 
The John High Collection. 

To transform silk threads into a picture of 
photographic accuracy requires a 
Jacquard loom (Fig. B), a machine so 
complex it was actually one of the world's 
first computers. Invented in 1804 by 
Frenchman Joseph-Marie Jacquard (1 752- 
1834), the Jacquard loom is a more auto¬ 
mated version of the drawloom, which is 
already a complicated loom for weaving 
patterned cloth that requires two weavers 
to operate. Jacquard's invention eliminat¬ 
ed the job of one weaver by program¬ 
ming the weaving design into the loom 
using punched cards that direct the 
placement of the threads, reducing the 
amount of time needed to weave a com¬ 
plicated design from several hours to a 
few minutes. 

Jacquard's invention was immediately 
controversial. Weavers at first perceived 
the Jacquard loom as a threat, fearing it 
would eliminate jobs because it required 
fewer workers per machine. French 


Emperor Napoleon I (1769-1821) recog¬ 
nized the economic benefits its increased 
productivity offered, and issued a decree 
requiring its use in all silk factories in 
Lyon, the French textile center where 
Jacquard lived. Weavers in Lyon respond¬ 
ed by staging a "public execution" in 
which a Jacquard loom was smashed to 
pieces and burned. Jacquard himself was 
frequently attacked and taken to court. 

Nonetheless, the Jacquard loom prevailed 
and ultimately enabled the silk industry 
to thrive, producing luxuriously detailed, 
yet more affordable textiles that were in 
great demand. By 1812, over 18,000 
Jacquard looms were in use in France, 
and many others were being used in 
England and Germany. The growing 
demand for Jacquard-woven textiles actu¬ 
ally created more jobs than it eliminated. 
Indeed, the versatility of the Jacquard 
loom gave weavers the ability to survive 
economic changes and stay on top of 
market trends by introducing new prod¬ 
ucts such as woven silk pictures. 

The Politics of Weaving 

The silks in the John High Collection 
tell the story of weavers' ingenuity in 
the face of potentially debilitating politi¬ 
cal and economic circumstances. Many 
of the silks in the collection were woven 
in Lyon, the center of France's weaving 
industry since the fifteenth century, 

Lyon suffered a blow when in 1685 King 
Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
which had provided religious freedom 
and civil liberties for nearly one hundred 
years to French Protestants known as 
Huguenots. When it was revoked, 

























Huguenot weavers fled France to escape 
persecution. Although Lyon's economy 
recovered, another blow was dealt by 
the French Revolution of 1789, which 
precipitated decades of political, social, 
and economic turmoil. The introduction 
of the Jacquard loom in 1804 helped 
France's textile industry recover from the 
devastation of the Revolution and 
remain vital throughout the nineteenth 
and early twentieth Centuries. 

Many of the Huguenots who fled Lyon 
settled in Coventry, England, a city 
whose silks are also strongly represented 
in the John High Collection. These silks 
embody an equally tumultuous history. 
England's counterpart to Lyon, Coventry 
had been its textile center since the 
1400s, and the-arrival of the Huguenots 
was a great stimulus to its growth. 
Throughout the 1 700s and early 1 800s, 
the Coventry weaving industry thrived as 
a strong English economy supported the 
demand for luxury goods made from 
silk. Coventry ribbons were found on 
everything from military uniforms and 
women's hats to bed canopies and cur¬ 
tains. The Jacquard loom was intro¬ 
duced in England in 1820, and by 1841 
there were 2,228 such looms working in 
Coventry. During this time the weaving 
population of Coventry increased six¬ 
fold, from 5,000 weavers in 1821 to 
30,000 in 1841. 

In the late 1850s, the booming Coventry 
ribbon market began to experience a 
downturn, as women's fashion turned 
away from ribbons in favor of feathers 
for hat decorating. What devastated the 
economy of Coventry, though, was the 


passing of the Cobden Treaty in 1 860. It 
removed tariffs that had protected 
English products such as silks, and 
French textiles flooded the market. At 
this time in Coventry, forty-five percent 
of the population was employed in the 
weaving industry. Thousands lost their 
jobs, looms were destroyed, and whole 
streets were abandoned. As many as 
nine thousand people left Coventry to 
work in the United States and Canada. 

The Genius of Stevengraphs 

Those weavers who managed to stay in 
business in Coventry had the creative 
vision and business savvy to exploit the 
technical versatility of the Jacquard 
loom, develop new silk products, and 
then create new markets for them. 
Perhaps the most successful weaver to 
do this was Thomas Stevens. Born near 
Coventry in 1828, Stevens learned the 
weaving trade as a child. In I 854, at the 
age of twenty-six, he started his own 
business. He was among the weavers 
who welcomed the Jacquard loom and 
used it to weave plain and patterned 
ribbons. 

Stevens recognized the downturn of 
I860 as an opportunity to rise above his 
competitors. He saw untapped potential 
in the Jacquard loom, and adapted and 
refined his looms to make larger, more 
intricately detailed pictures. By 1862 he 
was producing bookmarks decorated with 
text and images from the Bible, English lit¬ 
erature, and nursery rhymes (Fig. C), 

These were priced within reach of the 
average worker, and unlike ribbons, were 
not subject to the whims of fashion. 

Stevens' bookmarks were so 
successful with both con¬ 
sumers and art critics that he 
began making fans, scent 
sachets, pincushions, greeting 
cards, calendars, sashes, and 
other woven silk items. With 
these new products Stevens 
found his own niche in the 
silk industry and began to 
make a name for himself. 

Stevens realized that his 
products were being appreci¬ 
ated as works of art, and in 
the 1870s, he had the ingen¬ 
ious idea to sell woven silk 
pictures in mats suitable for 
framing. He coined the name 
Stevengraph to describe the 
new product. Although 
StevOns was not the first or 
the only weaver to make 
bookmarks and larger silk pic¬ 
tures, he probably had the 
best marketing skills, thus 
earning his product lasting 
fame. Today, woven silk pic¬ 
tures are known as 
Stevengraphs even when they 
are not by Stevens. He so 
dominated the market that his 
brand name is now synony¬ 
mous with the-object itself, as 


L) John L, Sullivan, Thomas Stevens Company, '1887, John I _ Sullivan 
Wci$ an Am&tidin ho*$r. fhe }$&( k label to this silk details Sullivan's 
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C Twinkl# Twinkle little Star, Thnma§ Sieving? 
Company, I$74, When the English ribbon msffkel 
wont bust in 1860, Thomas Stains saved his compa¬ 
ny by inliodui ing this new pioduct, which was 
immediatMy successful Consumers gavm woven silk 
bookmarked o$ gifts. (£> their friends and I'efations in 
mui h the same way we send greeting < aids today. 
Cult Teich Aii hive*/John High Collection t 


is the case for many present-day prod¬ 
ucts: "Band-Aid" is said for bandage, 
"Kleenex" for tissue, and "(ell-O" for gela- 
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Silk City 

When the Cobden Treaty nearly ruined 
the English textile industry, the resulting 
exodus of skilled textile workers from 
Coventry and other cities created a new 
center for the silk weaving industry, much 
as the Edict of Nantes had done for 
Coventry. This new center was Paterson, 
New Jersey, a growing industrial city with 
plenty of new jobs in textile factories. 
Paterson was founded in 1 791 by the 
Society for Establishing Useful 
Manufactures, which encouraged the 
development of American industry so the 
United States could be self-sufficient. It 
was a natural choice for an industrial cen¬ 
ter, with a waterfall on the Passaic River 
that served as an energy source for mills, 
in addition to being close to New York 
City. 

Beginning in 1857, high government tar¬ 
iffs on imported silk goods and a lack of 
tariffs on raw silk further strengthened 
Paterson's silk industry, much as English 
tariffs had for Coventry before 1860. By 
1 870, nearly fifty percent of the silk fab¬ 
ric made in the United States was pro¬ 
duced in Paterson. At its peak around 
1910, Paterson employed more than 
24,000 textile workers in over 300 mills. 
Throughout this time, Paterson's silk 
industry was fed by a steady stream of 
immigrants from not only Coventry, but 
all over Europe and the Middle East. In 
1873 the Jacquard loom was introduced 
in Paterson, enabling weavers to produce 
silk pictures like those being woven in 
England by Thomas Stevens. 

The Information Age 

The immense popularity of Stevengraphs 
was part of a broader phenomenon of 
information being conveyed through visu¬ 
al images; indeed, the 1800s were the 
start of the Information Age. The ability 
to read and to understand images 
became essential tools for making sense 
of the world and living comfortably in it 
no longer only hobbies but tools for 
survival. The proliferation of images that 
began in the Victorian period has contin¬ 
ued unabated to the present time, with 
the inventions of film, television, and 
computers. 

Before the nineteenth century, the num¬ 
ber of people who had access to pictures 
of any kind was very limited because 
most ways of recording information visu¬ 
ally were expensive — even paper was a 
luxury. As a result, people's knowledge of 
the world was mostly limited to what 
they could see directly in their immediate 
surroundings. 

During the nineteenth century, new tech¬ 
nologies such as photography and lithog¬ 
raphy (a form of printmaking) made it 
much easier and less expensive to make 
a picture. Soon Images were part of peo¬ 
ple's daily lives, providing them with 
information about people, places, and 
events around the world and feeding 
their curiosity about the world. There was 



F Colin-Maillard (Blind Man's Bluff), Neyret Freres This scene of children with perhaps their father or grandfather, is 
typical of the charming genre scenes produced in large numbers by the Neyret Freres silk weaving company. Many 
Neyret Freres silks a'Pe reproductions of paintings Curt Teich Archives/John High Collection. 


an ever-increasing demand for pictures of 
famous people, current events, and inter¬ 
esting places. The cult of celebrity was 
born, as consumers collected pictures of 
royalty, politicians, military heroes, and 
athletes. Thomas Stevens and other 
weaving companies responded to the 
demand by selling silk portraits of news¬ 
worthy people (Fig.D). 

Stevengraphs adorned the homes of peo¬ 
ple from a wide range of social classes at 
a time when interior decor was a subject 
of great importance, a matter not just of 
aesthetics but also of morality. People in 
the nineteenth century believed that the 
decor of the home impacted the health 
and wellbeing of the residents, especially 
children, and therefore everything in the 
home needed to be of the finest quality. 
People's ability to decorate their homes 
varied in accordance with their financial 
situation, but those who could not afford 
paintings could at least afford photo¬ 
graphs of their families, newspapers, 
prints, postcards, and Stevengraphs. 

These inexpensive images enabled peo¬ 
ple of limited means to make their homes 
more comfortable and hospitable, a privi¬ 
lege previously reserved for the wealthy. 

The Good Old Days 

Although they were made by machines, 
Stevengraphs often depict idyllic scenes 
from another era and celebrate characters 
from folklore and history, a contrast that 
makes Stevengraphs emblematic of ten¬ 
sions at the heart of Victorian and early 
twentieth century culture. The promi¬ 
nence of machines to perform seemingly 
every task helped create a culture of con¬ 
trasts, as people struggled to define what 
"progress" meant. There was tension 
between tradition and innovation, 
between nostalgia for a simpler way of life 
and excitement about the future. The 
demand for images that appealed to the 
emotions increased as modern life began 
to seem less humane. And at a time when 


so much in the world seemed to be 
changing so fast, people wanted to 
strengthen their ties to history and express 
their loyalty to their hometown or country. 

Graceful and elegant, woven silk was a 
medium that lent itself easily to the 
idyllic scenes that were so popular among 
Victorian and Edwardian consumers. 

The weaving company Neyret Freres, 


Computer Punched Cards 

The success of French inventor Joseph- 
Marie Jacquard's (1752-1834) use of 
punched cards to program a machine 
to perform a complicated series of 
actions with very little human input 
spurred other inventors to develop 
computers to process other types of 
information. For the United States 
Census of 1890, the government used 
a punched card system developed by 
engineer Herman Hollerith, who got 
the idea from seeing a Jacquard loom. 
Each person was represented by a sep¬ 
arate card, and each punch on the 
card represented a fact about the per¬ 
son. Using the system, the Census 
Bureau tabulated information on 
80,000 people a day — a vast 
improvement over the 1880 census, 
for which it had taken eight years to 
process all of the information. 
Hollerith's system was adopted by 
insurance companies, railroads, and 
other large businesses. His company, 
the Tabulating Machine Corporation, 
was later renamed International 
Business Machine — known today as 
IBM. Punched cards remained essen¬ 
tial to computing throughout the twen¬ 
tieth century. Meanwhile the histories 
of weaving and of computing have 
come full circle, as most looms are 
now controlled by modern computers 
that store information on disks. 
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the rest can be viewed by calling the Teich 
Archives and making an appointment. □ 
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Rebecca Elliot curated the exhibition, 
"That Silk will I go buy/' She is currently 
serving a one-year internship as the 
Collections and Exhibitions Assistant at 
the Lake County Discovery Museum. 
Upon completing her internship, Ms. 

Elliot looks forward to other opportunities 
for curatorial work in the fine and deco¬ 
rative arts. She is especially interested in 
the Arts and Crafts Movement, Art 
Nouveau, and Art Deco. Ms. Elliot holds 
a Master of Arts in Art History from the 
University of Chicago. 


F The Good Old Days The "London and York" Royal Mail Coach, Woven in the York Exhibition, 1879, Thomas 
Stevens Company. Several versions of this silk, showing the mail coach, can be found the John High Collection. Curt 
Tetch Archives/John High Collection 


The Good Old Days. 


based in Lynn, prance, produced numer¬ 
ous large woven silk pictures that portray 
ch i Id ren p la yir tg, fa in i I i es ga 1 he red a ro u nt I 
the hearth, and couples dancing or flirting* 
Sometimes people are shown in classical 
d less, evo k i ng a c I i si a nt I i me and pi ace 
associated wtlh Greek and Roman mythol¬ 
ogy, Others are shown in eighteenth centu¬ 
ry fashions, conjuring an idealized version 
of the pre-RevoluI inn France that must 
already have see met I like a far-away era in 
the/ nineteenth century. The Neyret Freres 
silks in the John High Collection range in 
size from 8" x 10" to 20" x 24", in addition 
to scaled-down versions that were matted 
as postcards (Fig.E). 

The Thomas Stevens Company also 
responded to the interest in nostalgia with 
such images as The Good Old Days (Fig. F), 
which was also sold under the title The 
"London and York" Royal Mail Coach. Since 
Coventry was in the Yorkshire region of 
England, I he mail coach appealed to peo¬ 
ple's sense of local pride, while also memo¬ 
rializing a mode of transport that was 
already beginning lo seem quaint and old- 
fashioned. 

A Feast For the Senses: Expositions 

Steven graphs such as those in the |obn 
High Collection embody the Victorian fas¬ 
cination with modernity as souvenirs of the 
expositions that were staged all over 
Europe and the United States throughout 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies. Expositions were celebrations of 
commerce, industry, and "progress" as man¬ 
ifested In the objects on display and the 
buildings that housed them, People flocked 
to expositions to be dazzled by mechanical 
inventions, works of art, and souvenirs to 
buy. 

Expositions also were expressions of civic 
and national pride. There was a spirit of 
friendly competition as different nations 
displayed their achievements at the same 
exposition. Expnsillons looked to both the 
past and the future, commemorating the 
events and accomplishments Mini had led a 


city or nation to its current state of pros¬ 
perity while also generating excitement 
about the new modern era to come 
(Fig. C). 


Nowadays the demand for silks is not 
quite so overwhelming, but they do 
enjoy a steady following among col¬ 
lectors, Silks by the Thomas Stevens 
Company have long been held in 
high esteem, and interest in silks by 
other manufacturers is growing. What 
is more, Stevengraphs are worthy of 
greater attention from the general 
public, for their level of detail capti¬ 
vates both the eyes and the mind. 
Both literally and metaphoric¬ 
ally speaking, they form an intricate 
web in which multiple strands of his¬ 
tory and culture are interwoven. The 
Lake County Discovery Museum is 
most fortunate to be the recipient of 
John High's world-class collection of 
these amazing artifacts. Some of the 
most stunning silks are permanently 
on display for visitors In admire, and 


Gi "Philadelphia International-Exhibition" souvenir silk, } B 
Champromy/A. Larcher, 1876. This silk illustrates the main themes 
of the Centennial Exposition. The eagle, flags, caption, and portrait 
of George Washington celebrate one hundred years of American 
independence The Arts Building from the exposition suggests 
America's cultural achievements The plow, sheaf of wheat, hate of 
cotton, and crate of tea represent America's importance as an agri¬ 
cultural producer, while the barrel of petroleum refers to American 
industrial products The steamboat and locomotive suggest 
America's willingness to use new technologies to quickly ship goods 
across the country and around the world Curt Teich Arr hives/John 
High Collection 


Weavers including Thomas Stevens 
and various companies In Paterson, 
New Jersey and Lyon, France, capital¬ 
ized on expositions as a way to bolh 
advertise and sell their works. They 
set up looms at the expositions where 
weavers made silk pictures right 
before viewers' eyes, and sold them 
as souvenirs. The response was con¬ 
sistently positive. Like the expositions 
themselves, Stevengraphs woven 
there appealed to the popular 
Victorian obsession with new tech¬ 
nology, which provided flew things to 
buy and enjoy. Audiences invariably 
were fascinated by the juxtaposition 
of incredibly large, noisy looms and 
the tiny, intricate, graceful woven pic¬ 
tures they produced. As one Stevens 
employee noted, "oftJmes the num¬ 
ber of people around the loom was 
so great that I had to stop il working 
or the barriers that protected it would 
have been broken down." 
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How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

NOVELTIES/Silk, ribbon 
WOVEN IN SILK/Postcard 


























NEW POSTCARD EXHIBITION, COLOR IN THE MAIL 


Approximately thirty-nine million people 
attended the Chicago World's Fair in 
1933 and 1934, attracted by the fantasti¬ 
cally colored buildings and astounding 
exhibitions of science and technology. 
From now through September 10, 2004, 
the Lake County Discovery Museum will 
commemorate the seventieth anniversary 
of the fair by showcasing its renowned 
collection of Century of Progress post¬ 
cards and original art. Around 240 items 
are on display, drawn from the Museum's 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives and from its 
Schmalgemeier Century of Progress 
Collection. Color in the Mail: Postcards of 
the 1933-34 Century of Progress Chicago 
World's Fair will include rare and remark¬ 
able postcards as well as original photos 
and artwork used in producing some of 
the postcards. Many of these items have 
never before been on display at the 
Museum. The exhibition provides a 
unique opportunity to admire the 
Century of Progress Fair's acclaimed Art 
Deco architecture, colorful lighting 
effects, science exhibits, and entertaining 
attractions. 

For years postcard enthusiasts and 
researchers from Chicago and beyond 
have benefited from the invaluable 
resources offered by the Museum's Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives. This collection 


includes virtually the entire output of 
Curt Teich & Company of Chicago, which 
operated from 1898 to 1978, as well as 
other sizable collections of postcards. 
Now the world’s largest public postcard 
collection also includes the most compre¬ 
hensive collection in the Chicago area of 
postcards of the Century of Progress 
World's Fair — the Schmalgemeier 
Collection. Grant Schmalgemeier, a long¬ 
time member of the Windy City Post 
Card Club, donated the collection to the 
Museum shortly before his death. The 
Schmalgemeier Collection is an excep¬ 
tionally thorough visual archive of the 
Century of Progress Fair, with nearly 
3,000 postcards covering all aspects of 
the fair. It greatly enhances the Teich 
Archives' with postcards by dozens of 
other publishers, providing a wide variety 
of views of the fair and styles of represen¬ 
tation. 

In addition to commemorating the seven¬ 
tieth anniversary of the 1933-34 fair with 
the exhibition, Color in the Mail , the 
Teich Archives has undertaken two 
important activities with the 
Schmalgemeier Collection. Thanks to a 
challenge grant from the Graham 
Foundation for Advanced Studies in the 
Fine Arts, the Schmalgemeier Collection 
has recently been catalogued and will 



Postcard of the 7 Will" Maiden beckoning fair-goers to 
the Chicago World's Fair. The chieftain behind the 
maiden represents the city's frontier past Curt Teich 
Archives COP639. 1933 


soon be digitized. The grant was matched 
by funds from the Friends of the Lake 
County Discovery Museum, the Windy 
City Post Card Club and its members, 
the Schmalgemeier Family, and an 
anonymous donor. By the end of 2004, 
all of the postcards in the Schmalgemeier 
collection may be viewed on 
www.digitalpast.org. □ 



Postcard view of the Sky Ride at the Chicago World's Fair The towers at either end of the Sky Ride weie six hundred feet high . Double-decked rocket cars ran between the lowers 
suspended from four cable tracks Curt Teich Archives 3AH517. 1933, 
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NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH DESK 

By Debra Gust, Staff Researcher 



Advertising postcard for Charlie Glenn's Rhumlxjogie Caf£ in Chicago. The back of the postcard states, Home of ^ 
America's finest sepia entertainment. Three glamour filled revues nightly with dancing to the nation's hottest bands." 
Curt Teich Archives 3BH1316 1943 


"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
ssues of Image File. The two features 
( ocus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 


The door of a metal box creaks open 
and a treasure buried for over seventy- 
five years is unearthed. Does this sound 
like a scene from Disney's Pirates of the 
Caribbean? Perhaps, bul I is only the Staff 
Researcher a( the Teich Archives fulfilling 
research requests. 

One hundred and five, four-drawer, 
metal filing cabinets line the second floor 
rooms of the Teich Archives Building. The 
drawers contain over one hundred thou¬ 
sand of the original job files used by the 
Curt Teich Company artists to create the 
postcards. A small percentage of the files 
have been inventoried, but the contents 
of the rest of the files largely remain a 
mystery. It is only when we get a request 
for original material that these treasures 
come to light. 

Though some files are virtually empty, 
others are a precious cache of original 
photographs, fabric samples, paint chips, 
artist's renderings, and even samples of 
lhe products the postcards are advertis¬ 
ing. A package of Dr Wrtzels' Cigarettes 
for Asthmatics resides in the envelope 
that contains the material used to create 
the product's advertising postcard. The 
envelope file for a postcard depicting 
Thomas Edison's home contains a casual 
snapshot of Edison sitting on a chair, 


complete with a pinhole on the top 
where it was probably tacked to the 
artist's drawing board. Yet others contain 
cultural and social documents that speak 
volumes about the times of their cre¬ 
ation, recording the vast changes that 
defined the last century. 

Makeda Johnson of MJ Designs contact¬ 
ed the Archives while working on a gala 
event at the DuSable Museum in 
Chicago. Primarily interested in original 
material, Ms. Johnson requested images 
of the Savoy Ballroom, the Regal 


Theatre, and Charlie Glenn's Rhumboogie 
Cafe. 

After the Rhumboogie Cafe opened on 
April 17, 1942, the Chicago Defender 
wrote this enthusiastic revue: 'The 
Rhumboogie club's opening staged Iasi 
l-riday before a house that was packed 
to capacity was without a doubt the 
most sensational spectacle night clubbers 
in this city or any other city have wit¬ 
nessed." in league with New York's 
Cotton Club and catering to Chicago's 
African-American population, the 
Rhumboogie was the place in Chicago to 
hear the jazz licks of l-Bone Walker or 
Louis Armstrong, or rub elbows with 
heavyweight boxing champion, Joe Louis. 

The Rhumboogie's art file was rich with 
visual treasures. The file contained a pen¬ 
cil drawing of the postcard's design, a 
watercolor sketch shown to the client for 
color and placement approval, the final 
black & white artist's layout., and four 
original photographs of the Cafe's dancing 
chorines. One photo shows the girls 
dancing onstage In front of the orchestra 
and another is a close-up shot of one of 
the dancers. The other two are posed 
photos of the chorus line taken in a hall¬ 
way or back room of the club. Elements 
from each of these photos have been 
clipped and collated into the final layout 
using a primitive precursor to Photoshop, 
The final postcard is a lively and colorful 
invitation to spend some time dancing 
and listening to the finest j an in Chicago. 

The Savoy Ballroom and Regal Theatre 
were part of a commercial real estate 
development on Chicago's South Side 
that included the South Center 
Department Store, The entire complex 
served the predominantly African- 
American neighborhoods tins stretched 



Photograph showing the Savoy Ballroom and Regal Theatre , part of the South Center Development at 47th Street 
and South Parkway in Chicago. Both of these businesses provided an institutional presence in the African-American 
8 commun/ty. Curt Teich Archives A1 78876s 1928. 


























popular entertainers like Louis Armstrong/ 
Duke Ellington and Cab Calloway, the 
Savoy was a community center and 
sports venue serving Chicago's African- 
American population. As a sports com¬ 
plex, the Savoy hosted roller skating par¬ 
ties and sponsored the local basketball 
team the "Savoy Big Five," which later 
evolved into the "Harlem Globetrotters." 


The most remarkable document this 
research request unearthed was the 
promotional piece created by the 
exclusive agents of the South Center 
Development, Harry M. and Louis 
Englestein. The brochure outlines the 
phases of development of the project and 
the benefits and services that each phase 
will provide to the African-American 
community. It also forecasts the role the 
development would play in the South 
Side neighborhoods: 


The Regal Theatre photograph was shot 
from the far side of the boulevard so one 
can see the giant illuminated sign that 
stood high above the theater on steel 
towers. The Regal sits like a gem in the 
middle of the crown of the South Center 
Development. The photo also shows the 
placement of the Savoy Ballroom in the 
block-long complex. 


It will be the business and social 
Mecca of the more that 300,000 
Negro residents of Chicago. It will be 
a rallying point for their growing feel¬ 
ing of race solidarity. It will draw 
patronage from every Negro group in 
Chicago and its suburbs, as contrasted 
by other community centers which 
draw from only their immediate 
neighborhoods. 

The brochure also serves as an historic 
document and sign of the times in the 
language it uses as well as in its social 
commentary and the recognition that the 
African-American community would 
become a powerful and influential eco¬ 
nomic force, not only in Chicago, but 
across the entire United States: 

Since the World War, Negroes have 
become factors of ever-increasing 


Both of these businesses provided an 
institutional presence in the African- 
American community. The Regal hosted 
community events and championed 
local causes like the Bud Billiken Club, 
a popular South Side children's organiza¬ 
tion. Besides hosting a wide variety of 
entertainment including jazz bands and 


fN A'Vt.i photographs abt>)re\wtp found in the Jeich Company post and production fik tor the Rhum boogie Cafr The 
dm >'> S Were cut out of the photographs and Wet! in. Mu finni potft nrjl I Ik- five dancer* with Xs on their stnimu bs 
did rwjf it into the finiduxl push aril Curt Jpich 'Ur ’-INfff 1 ’/h : 


Posed photograph showing chorus dancers at the Rhumboogie Cafe. The photograph was clipped and the dancers 
were collaged into the final layout of the postcard. Curt Teich Archives 3BH1316. 1943. 


between 23rd and 63rd Streets. These 
establishments were also known for their 
fair hiring practices. Most of Chicago's 
businesses restricted African-American's 
from holding positions involving contact 
or interaction with customers. The man¬ 
agement of the businesses in the South 
Center Development took pride in the 
fact that they hired only African- 
Americans, albeit to serve the mostly 
black clientele. 


A search of the files for Savoy Ballroom 
and the Regal Theatre at the time of their 
opening in the late 1920s provided two 
more remarkable original photographs. 
The photograph of the Savoy was shot 
from directly across the street. The mar¬ 
quee proclaims the current offerings to 
be the Supreme Chamber of Majestic 
Sentinels and "A Night in Honolulu" 
Vaudeville , with admission costing a mere 
fifty cents. The close up photo reveals the 
building's exterior architectural details 
and the hundreds of lights that adorned 
the ballroom's illuminated sign. 
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importance in the industrial life of 
Chicago. The restriction of immigra¬ 
tion by the United States government 
has recently opened thousands of new 
jobs to them. As a result the wealth 
and purchasing power of Chicago 
Negroes are greater that ever before 
and their educational and social levels 
have been raised accordingly. 

It is entirely possible that this promotional 
brochure and the above mentioned origi¬ 
nal photographs exist in no other place 
but in the art files of the Curt Teich 
Company. The language in the brochure 
may be archaic, but together with the 
o ri gi n a \ p hotogra j lh s th ese time-pegged 
visual and print documents help to define 
an era. More importantly, they weave yet 
another thread of the story of Chicago 
development into the fabric of this coun¬ 
try's history. In an age flooded with visual 
Images, the original art files of the Curt 
Teich Company can still amaze this 
researcher. □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

ADVERTISING, RESTAURANTS AND 
BARS/Cafe 

AMUSEMENTS/Ballrooms, dancing 
AMUSEMENTS/Night clubs 

THEATRE/Theatre 


Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum thank all members for their sup¬ 
port of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
The Teich Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials in the United States. Member's con¬ 
tributions aid in the ongoing effort to pre¬ 
serve the postcards and to provide the 
proper storage for new items that are 
accepted into the collection. We would 
like to especially thank the following: 

New Members 

Raymond Drozs 
Stephen Fraser 
10 James Juul 


Deborah Kozie 
Mary E. Landa 
Helene H. Levene 
Carole Morteason 
Bill Prescott 
Marlene L. Salk 
Lisa Stone 
Rosemary L. Tirio 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer 
and author Susan Brown Nicholson, 
forms an endowment from which the 
Teich Archives can extract funds to make 
purchases of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials for the collections. Donations to the 
fund begin at $100. 

We would also like to thank the following 
person for his recent donations to the 
library: 

From Nouhad Saleh: 

Au temps des mu/ets en Roussillon by 
Enric Parisel and A Journey of 
Memories - A Memorable Tour of 
Trinidad and Tobago by Joseph Abdo 
Sabga □ 

INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications , Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear, 

□ Stuckey-French, Elizabeth. Mermaids 
on the Moon. New York: Anchor 
Books, 2002. 256 pages. ISBN 
0-385-49897-7. 



mermaids on 


the moon 
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or let herself be found soon, shell 
miss the big Labor Day show. 

While the other "merhags" regale 
France with stories of old, they're 
suspiciously tight-lipped about 
Grendy's disappearance. Increasingly 
convinced that Grendy is in trouble 
— and that a psychic cat may hold 
the crucial clue — she makes a 
series of unexpected, extraordinary 
discoveries about Mermaid Springs, 
her mother, and, in turn, herself. 

The cover of Mermaids on the Moon 
features a 1949 Teich Archives post¬ 
card of a performing mermaid from 
the Weekiwachee Springs in Florida. 

□ Cherylann Coutts, "A Weekend with 
the Girls," Hallmark (Spring 2004) 
19-21. 
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"A Weekend with the Girls" is about 
old school friends who have known 
each other for twenty years. Leading 
lives far away from one another, the 
group meets every year for a girls' 
get-away weekend to reconnect with 
each other. Long, lovely dinners and 
lazy shopping afternoons punctuate 
th i s sh o rt sto ry a bo u t friend shi p, 
commitment, and the pressures of 
modern day family life. 

Teich Archives postcards of the get¬ 
away destinations mentioned in the 
story — Vermont., New York City 
and Old Lyme, Connecticut — visu¬ 
ally augment the article. 

□ Peter Lewis, "Sirius Competition," 
Fortune (June 2003) 130-131. 


When thirty-eight-year-old France's 
father calls to say that her mother, 
Grendy has run off, France suspects 
foul play and heads south to investi¬ 
gate. Recently reunited with fellow 
former "mermaids 1 ' from Mermaid 
Springs, Florida — one of Florida's 
premier pre-Disney attractions — 
Grendy had successfully revived her 
career in kitschy underwater pag¬ 
eants. But if she doesn't find herself 


"Sirius Competition" is about the 
brave new world of satellite radio. 
Author Peter Lewis pits XM Satellite 
Radio against the upstart Sirius 
Satellite Radio. Both services supply 
over one hundred channels of mixed 
offerings — everything from jazz, 
NPR and the BBC to Broadway show 
tunes, movie soundtracks, and les¬ 
bian comedy routines. The article 















This postcard of the Blue Streak Roller Coaster at Riverview Park in Chicago was used to illustrate a chapter on 
Riverview in the book, Now, When I Was a Kid.... Riverview, "Chicago's Famous Amusement Park," was located at 
Roscoe Street and Western Avenue Curt Teich Archives 0CK298. 1950. 


takes a look at how the new technol¬ 
ogy will be a boon to remote rural 
locations where radio station service 
is paltry to say the least. Even in big 
cities, however, there is no way local 
stations can match the quality and 
breadth of selections on satellite 
radio. And in the case of Sirius 
Satellite Radio, without commercials. 

A Teich Archives large-letter 
"Greetings From" postcard of Texas 
sets the tone for the column, high¬ 
lighting rural West Texas's dearth of 
local radio service. 

□ Roseman, Curtis C. and Elizabeth M. 
Roseman, eds. Grand Excursions on 
the Upper Mississippi River. Iowa City, 

I A: University of Iowa Press, 2004. 
252 pages, illustrated. ISBN 0-87745- 
885-5. 

In June 1854 the Grand Excursion 
celebrated in festive style the comple¬ 
tion of the Chicago and Rock Island 
railroad to the Mississippi River. 
Hundreds of dignitaries traveled by 



rail from Chicago to Rock Island, 
Illinois, then by steamboat to St. Paul 
in Minnesota Territory. The Grand 
Excursion celebrated the opportuni¬ 


ties created when the railroad 
reached the banks of the Upper 
Mississippi. 

Grand Excursions on the Upper 
Mississippi River is a set of essays, 
each having in common the examina¬ 
tion of Upper Mississippi River activi¬ 
ties and environments that stem from 
the purpose and experience of the 
Grand Excursion of 1854. Each essay 
can be thought of as an excursion in 
itself. The first five explore topics 
directly related to the original Grand 
Excursion. The remaining eight essays 
explore the major landscape elements 
and activities along the river as they 
have evolved over the 150 years 
since the 1854 event. 

Three Teich postcards are featured in 
the volume, including: a 1942 image 
of the bridge at Savanna, Illinois; a 
1934 image of the railroad bridge 
between Rock Island, Illinois and 
Davenport, Iowa; and the pontoon 
bridge at Marquette, Iowa, 

□ McGuire, Dan, Now, When I Was a 
Kid.... Wooddale, IL: Back When 
Books, 2003. 302 pages. ISBN 
1-4033-8375-8. 

Now, When I Was a Kid... is Dan 
McGuire's kid's-eye view of growing 
up in a small semi-rural town from 
the late 1930s through the 1950s. 
With all the attractions of the "big 
city" (Chicago) just a streetcar ride 
away, he and his pals enjoyed the 
best of two exciting worlds. 

It was a time when grown-ups would 
"set a spell" together on someone's 
front porch and share neighborhood 
news. A time when kids could roam 
the neighborhood freely and parents 
didn't panic when they were out of 
sight. It was a period of recovery from 
the Great Depression and our coun¬ 
try's entry into World War II, followed 
by the Cold War. Yet, because grown¬ 
ups sheltered them from most of the 


bad stuff, smallfry were enabled to 
revel in the sheer joy of just being 
kids. 

Now, When I Was a Kid... celebrates 
the good times when the author and 
his friends were too young and too 
innocent to suspect that it could ever 
be otherwise. 

Several Teich Archives postcards are 
reproduced in the book, including an 
image of the intersection at Irving 
Park, Milwaukee, and Cicero Avenues 
in Chicago, and the Blue Streak Roller 
Coaster at Riverview Park. 

□ Paola Hjelt, "Fortune Global 500," 
Fortune (July 28, 2003) 42-107 

One of the features of Fortune maga¬ 
zine's Fortune Global 500 list in 2003 
was Switzerland, known for the 
Matterhorn, chocolate, neutrality, 
and, as it turns out, business savvy. 
Switzerland is home to eleven 
Fortune Global 500 companies — 
more per capita (one per 664,000 
people) than any other country. 

Who's last? India, with only one com¬ 
pany on the list and a population of 
over one billion people. 


The 2003 Fortune Global 500 fea¬ 
tures one Teich Archives postcard, a 
1940s artist's view of the Matterhorn. 



This 1940s artist's view of the Matterhorn in 
Switzerland was used to illustrate an article in Fortune 
magazine on Fortune Global 500 companies Curt 
Teich Archives WOF1555. 

□ Recent volumes in the Arcadia 

Postcard History Series, to which the 
Teich Archives nas supplied or given 
permission to use postcard images: 

Wiehn, John and Mark Heiss. 

Waterbary, 1890-1930. 2003 (about 
Water bury CT). 

McMillan, Susan Hoffer. Georgetown 
and the Waccamaw Neck. 2003 
(about Georgetown, SC). 

McMillan, Susan Hoffer. Myrlh 

bead r and Conway. 2 Of)1 (about 

My rile Beach anti Conway, SC). □ 11 
































The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 968-3381. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1896 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items. The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, including 
most of the original photographic layout work. 
In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submission 
of articles are available upon request by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The Lake County 
Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discover/ Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www.teicharchives.org 
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